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Can We Have an Effective World Organization 


Without 


\nnouncer: 
Tonight we are in Seattle, 
Washington, Queen City of the 
acific Northwest, where we’re 
1e guests of our local sponsor, 
tiedlander and Sons, and Sta- 
on KJR. 
Seattle is one of the first cities 
1 which we originated our Town 
leeting on our first coast-to-coast 
yur in 1941. This marks our 
yurth visit to this industrial city, 
hich is the gateway to Alaska 
id the Orient. 
Washington, known as the Ever- 
‘een State, is popularly supposed 
1 have a large share of rainfall. 
fell, actually, due to the position 
the magnificent Olympic Moun- 
ins and the Japanese current, its 
infall is about average for the 
untry, a comfortable 34 inches, 
compared with 57 for New 
tleans, 40 for New York City, 
id 39 for Boston. 
Seattle is the industrial capital 
d main port of the evergreen 


Russia? 


empire, and its people are as 
fervently patriotic and proud as 
any people you'll find in America. 
From truck gardening to airplanes, 
they excel in whatever they do. 
And tonight their city is to be the 
center of a nationwide discussion 
of a worldwide problem. 

And now we present our mod- 
erator, the President of Town 
Hall, New York, and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. I can’t 
begin to tell you what a thrill 
it is to travel around this great 
country of ours originating these 
programs week after week, meet- 
ing the people, feeling their gen- 
uine hospitality, seeing the tre- 
mendous productive capacity of 
this country, both in agriculture 
and industry, and sharing with 
these people their intense interest 


in the domestic and world prob- 
lems we face together. 

Let no one tell you there is 
any important isolation sentiment 
in America. The people of this 
country -realize that science has 
made us citizens of the world. 

Some of us are disturbed and 
confused by the events that are 
taking place around us, but the 
conscience of mankind is very near 
the surface today, and the Amer- 
ican people appear to me more de- 
termined than ever to be guided 
by conscience rather than ex- 
pediency in the solution of their 
problems. 


The people of Seattle here are 
typical of this fine American 
spirit, and I know you'll be glad 
to join with them in this nation- 
wide Town Meeting as we con- 
sider one of the most baffling— 
yes, one of the most irritating—of 
all questions we face, “Can we 
have an effective world organiza- 
tion without Russia?” 

The battle cry of those who 
pushed the adoption of the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco 
was, “We must get along with 
Russia! We must get along with 
Russia!” The voices of those who 
suggested that we might get along 
with Russia more effectively if we 
insisted upon democratic principles 
in the Charter were scarcely heard. 

Now that we’ve had the United 
Nations for two years and see how 
difficult it is to get along with 
Russia within this world organi- 


zation, some people are beginni 
to wonder if one day we could 
have a more effective world | 
ganization whether Russia cor 
along or not. Even the mi 
spoken diplomats have voiced t 
opinion strongly, since the Pz 
conference on the reconstructi 
of Europe. But that’s a topic w 
discuss next week. 

One of the most outstandi 
proponents of a federal union 
the democracies without Russia ] 
been Clarence Streit, author 
Union Now and long-time cort 
pondent of the New York Tin 
at the old League of Nations 


Geneva. He and Mr. Stept 
Chadwick, of Seattle, forn 
National Commander of 1 


American Legion, will take | 
affirmative on tonight’s questi 

Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Presid 
of Reed College in Portland, d 
Mr. Charles Savage, businessn 
and labor consultant from Sheld 
Washington, will uphold the ne 
tive. So, let’s hear first from I 
Clarence Streit, author of Un; 
Now, and editor of Freedom « 
Union. Mr. Streit. (Applaus 


Mr. Streit: | 
Mr. Moderator, nearly every « 
in this vast audience, I am su 
will agree on these four thin 
First, that with World War 
marching toward us with its atos 
bombs and gesg warfare, wh 
can be much worse than Gern 
warfare, and with World Dep: 
sion Number Two sneaking 
) 


ahead of it by way of European 
collapse, we do need an effective 
world organization and we need 
it now. 

Second, that we do not have an 
efiective world organization now 
in the United Nations. 


Third, that we would have an 
sffective organization — effective 
for peace, for prosperity, and for 
something I place above them 
90th, effective for individual 
iberty — if the United Nations 
were organized as the United 
States is—as a federal union whose 
laws were made by the freely- 
lected representatives of the 
eople, and were enforced with all 
he safeguards of the Bill of 
Xights on the citizen individually. 

Fourth, that it is, unhappily, 
mily too evident now that we 
annot at present organize any 
uch government with Soviet Rus- 
ia, and, I would add, with a 
umber of other nations. 

What then? Must we take the 
Irastic course of reorganizing the 
Jnited Nations without Russia? 
Jr must we choose the still more 
langerous policy of doing nothing 
ut wishfully think that we can 
et effective world law by agree- 
lent with Russia, and _ fiddle- 
addile our way into World De- 
ression Number Two and World 
Var Number Three. 

We of Federal Union, the mem- 
ership association that I have the 
onor to head, believe there is a 
ay between these dire alternatives 


where we can get effective world 
government started without Russia 
and yet avoid the danger of ex- 
cluding Russia from the United 
Nations. 

Our policy is summed up in the 
symbol of ours, which consists of 
two circles. The larger one rep- 
resents the United Nations; the 
smaller one, a federal union of 
democracies within it. Above them 
both we place the torch of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

We seek, in short, to apply on 
a world scale the principles that 
have proved effective in securing 
liberty, prosperity, and peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. There, 
also, two types of organizations 
exist. On the one hand there is 
the Pan-American organization, 
uniting all twenty-one republics. 
Each member has a veto, and each 
has its own armed force, currency, 
tariff, and citizenship. 

But one member, the United 
States, is composed of forty-eight 
states, who have organized on 
different principles. Each of them 
is as independent as any Latin 
American republic in certain 
respects, but they do have a com- 
mon defense force, a common cur. 
rency, a common free trade market, 
a common citizenship, and a com- 
mon federal government. Result— 
the union of the forty-eight states 
is so powerful and effective that no 
Latin American dictator would 
dream of attacking it, and because 
of its free institutions, the United 


States does not dream of using its 
tremendous power to conquer its 
weaker neighbors. 

This combination has preserved 
both freedom and peace much 
more effectively in the Americas 
than they have been preserved any- 
where else on earth. If we had 
such a combination in existence 
on a world scale, the world would 
certainly be much more effectively 
organized than it is today. 

How can we get it? Well, the 
United Nations already fills on a 
world scale the role of the Pan- 
American league. All we need do 
in that regard is to keep it as it is. 
We do not need to break it up, 
or amend it, or drive Russia out. 

The real weakness in the U.N. 
is not Russia, but the fact that 
it contains no democratic member 
powerful enough to play the part 
in it that the U. S. plays in Pan- 
America. If the United Nations 
did include such a colossal democ- 
racy there would be no more agi- 
tation to abolish the veto and 
equip the U.N. with an Atomic 
Authority than there is now to 
improve the Pan-American  or- 
ganization in these respects. 

Such a U.N. member can be 
created through forming a federal 
union of the world’s most ad- 
vanced democracies. 

Who are they? I would nominate 
the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and the Scan- 
dinavian coutries. Federate merely 


these fifteen in the kind of uni 
the thirteen original states hz 
and beside it Russia would see 
a pygmy in power. 

Keep this in mind if Preside 
Odegard and Mr. Savage tell y: 
this is dividing the world into ts 
camps. Why, this Union of t 
Free would be much stronger th 
all the rest of the world put 1 
gether! Because Russia would n 
attack it, and its free institutio 
would keep it from attacki 
others, time could be gained f 
the slower evolution necessary 
bring together into an effecti 
government all the nations of t 
world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Clarence Stre 
Now, may we hear from Dr. Pet 
H. Odegard, President of Re 
College at Portland, the auth 
of many important books in t 
field of sociology and politics, a 
former Assistant to the Secret 
of the Treasury. Dr. Odega! 
(Applause.) | 
Dr. Odegard: | 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. N 
Streit says that an effective int 
national organization can be ma 
without Russia. This I do ¢ 
deny. We have effective inter! 
tional organizations for limit 
purposes which do not even | 
clude the United States. 

The Charter of the Unit 
Nations recognizes the need 
such limited or regional a 


nents, but we can no more have 
n effective world organization to- 
lay without Russia than we could 
lave an effective League of Na- 
ions after World War I without 
he United States. 


Call them what you will— 
eagues, unions, or alliances—if the 
reat powers are to make separate 
nd independent deals with each 
ther and their satellites on mat- 
ers affecting the peace of the 
yvorld, no effective world organi- 
ation is possible. (Applause.) 
t was precisely that kind of diplo- 
nacy that undermined the League 
f Nations and made World War 
I inevitable. If we revert to it 
gain, only a miracle can prevent 
World War III which may well 
eal the doom of us all. 

What Mr. Streit and Mr. Chad- 
vick know is that if we exclude 
tussia, we exclude not only the 
argest country in the world, but 
ve exclude’ Finland, Poland, 
‘zechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
aria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, AI- 
ania, and the occupied zones of 
rermany, Austria, and Northern 
,orea. Can we even be sure of 
Yorway, Sweden, Denmark, or 
fan, not to mention France or 
taly, where powerful Communist 
arties exist? 

Does anyone seriously believe 
vat under these circumstances we 
in build an effective world or- 
anization without Russia? Since 
ve war the Soviet Union has cer- 
‘inly been a hard customer to 


deal with. Hence, the proposal— 
to use Sam Goldwyn’s phrase—to 
include Russia out. 

Through a policy of obstruction 
and aggression, she has lost a large 
measure of the good will her mag- 
nificent war record won. Her 
foreign policy has been governed 
by old-fashioned power politics, 
Communist ideology, and plain, 
stark fear. 

She has behaved like a psycho- 
neurotic, suffering from delusions 
of grandeur and persecution— de- 
lusions of grandeur such as the 
belief that the only salvation in 
the world is communism of the 
Russian variety, and delusions of 
persecution like the belief that the 
so-called capitalist states of the 
West are out to destroy the Com- 
munist fatherland. 

On the other hand, such policies 
as control of the Dardaneiles, a 
dominant position in Manchuria, 
North China, friendly or sub- 
setvient states on the Baltic and 
the Black seas, were goals of Rus- 
sian policy under the czars and 
have little to do with Communist 
ideology as such. They are old 
and familiar cards in the Russian 
game of power politics. 

It is this combination of power 
politics, ideology and fear that 
have made Russia the Mephistoph- 
eles of contemporary world 
politics. It helps to explain Rus- 
sian opposition to so many pro- 
posals made by the United States 
and other countries. It helps to 


explain also why Russia clings to 
the veto power in the Security 
Council as a necessary measure of 
defense against what she. professes 
to believe is a capitalist con- 
spitacy against her. 

To some extent, this myth of a 
hostile world has been cultivated 
for internal as well as external 
reasons. One of the major prob- 
lems of Soviet leaders is to main- 
tain their distatorial authority at 
home. It is easier to do this if 
the outside world is in fact, or 
can be made to appear to be, 
hostile. : 

It follows, therefore, that one 
sure way to play the Communist 
game, not only in external rela- 
tions, but internally, is an attempt 
to organize the world which would 
exclude Russia. It would drive 
a wedge between the worlds, no 
matter what Mr. Streit may say, 
‘and make it even more difficult to 
find solutions for the critical is- 
sues that lie ahead. It would close 
the door to compromise and would, 
in effect, be a move in the direc- 
tion, not of peace, but war. 

The one hope for an effective 
and enduring world organization 
lies in collaboration among the 
great powers of the world and, 
in particular, between Russia and 
the United States of America. Be- 
cause such collaboration is difficult 
is no reason for giving the cause 
up for lost and retreating again 
into isolationism, even though you 
call it “Union Now.” 


The American people have be 
in tighter. spots -before, and hi 
refused. to admit defeat. Af 
Pearl Harbor, with our navy 
ruins, our army a blueprint, m 
of Central Europe, Asia, and Af: 
in the hands of the enemy, « 
their forces triumphant eve 
where—even, I say, in these d 
days, we never doubted our u 
mate victory. Why should we 
less zealous, less courageous, . 
visic7..cv, if you please, in 1 


aght for peace? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Peter H. © 
gard. Now, our next speaker 
resident of Seattle who served 
the last war in Siberia, now a 
tinguished attorney here, anc 
former national commander of 
Amercan Legion—Mr. Stephen 
Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick. ( 
plause.) | 


Mr. Chadwick: 


Dr. Odegard, Russia’s condu 
not based alone on fear and 
picion. She follows a continu 
and studied pattern of world c 
munism with accompanying 
tatorship. | 

America has tried disarmar 
a sharing of power; has outla 
war amd adopted a neutrality 
an attempt to share respect; 
extended lend-lease, an atte 
to share this world’s goods; 
has tried to exchange profes 
and students. With what res 


—another war and continued mis- 
inderstanding. 

The time is here and now for 
is to boldly declare that the wel- 
are of humanity transcends the 
o-called rights of nations, and 
lumanity must not allow Russia’s 
etrogression to further delay or 
inally destroy human progress. 
Applause.) It daily seems ap- 
arent that Russia and the satel- 
ites impressed within her sphere 
te not interested in the success 
nd effectiveness of the United 
Nations. 

Two conflicting ideologies exist: 
Jne, totalitarianism, where a 
roup or class arrogates to itself 
he right to rule and govern, and 
§ an essential of its philosophy 
nakes the state in which it is 
Ominant supreme. 

The second, freedom, wherein 
aan as an individual is dignified, 
is rights declared—as in our 
imerican Bill of Rights—the state 
es not exist as master but as 
arvant, and the welfare of the 
foup is determined by the peace- 
ul, democratic process. 

One is a police state, the other 
free state. One requires force, 
le other desires the way of reason. 
he words fascist, communist, and 
ictator all imply totalitarian 
hilosophy, antagonistic to free- 
sm and free institutions. 

‘An effective world organization 
in be accomplished only by those 
ho are willing to forego a will 
) dominate, a will to aggression, 


| 


and who, for the sake of peace, 
are willing to live in a world of 
law and order. 

A great American in 1916 said: 
“The supreme difficulty with the 
Hague is that there is no police 
power to enforce the decrees of 
the court. As things are now, such 
power to command peace through- 
out the world could best be as- 
sured by some combination be- 
tween those nations which sin- 
cerely desire peace and have no 
thought themselves of committing 
aggressions.” That was Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In 1916 another American said: 
“The difficulties cannot be over- 
come unless we try to overcome 
them. Probably it will be impos- 
sible to stop all wars, but it will 
certainly be possible to stop some 
wars and thus diminish their num- 


ber.” That was Henry Cabot 
Lodge. ———@$————_———~ 


It was unfortunate that those 
two statesmen did not support 
the League of Nations and that 
Senator Lodge became the lead- 
ing figure in rendering it impotent. 
In defeat, President Wilson said: 
“When the final referendum is 
come, although in the meantime 
the cost in human life may be too 
great even to think about, civili- 


' gation will do what it has to do 


to save itself.” 

Without an effective world or- 
ganization of the free, World War 
II has been fought and won. 
The necessities of war made 


strange allies. Victory was ac- 
complished, the nations met. The 
purpose of the governments of the 
free was to effect a world organi- 
zation that could accomplish peace. 
Totalitarian Russia insisted that a 
veto power be written into the 
charter, and the exercise of that 
power has rendered the organiza- 
tion ineffective. Incipient wars 
continue. 

Recognizing such ineffectiveness, 
bipartisan groups of senators have 
introduced in our Congress im- 
pertant resolutions. One asks for 
the amendment and revision which 
will strengthen the United Na- 
tions as an instrument to prevent 
war and maintain world peace. 

The other demands that our 
President take the initiative in 
creating world government by 
calling a general United Nations 
conference to make the United 
Nations capable of enacting, in- 
terpreting, and enforcing world 
law to prevent war. 

While we want peace with Rus- 
sia, would welcome her dropping 
the iron curtain and abolishing the 
veto, and adopting world law with 
us, we can only expect her refusal. 

With or without Russia we must 
have world law respected and en- 
forced. (Applause.) 

I would first amend the United 
Nations Charter. Why have two 
organizations to do the job? If 
Russia vetoes the amendments, 
then we must, of necessity, go our 
way. 


‘spiritual 


10 


A world organization with 
Russia’s ten per cent of ) 
population can keep peace witi 
its own framework and would ¢ 
brace such a percentage of 
world’s population, natural 
sources, industrial capacity, é 
endowment as wo: 
serve to check and stop tot 
tarian aggrandizement and 
march of enslavement. Such 
percentage of the human fa 
federated under law, would 
effective as a world organizati 


(Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Stephen Chady 
of Seattle. Now may we h 
from Mr. Charles R. Savage, bt 
nessman, labor consultant, < 
former Democratic Congressm 
who helped to enact the U. 
Charter in the last Seventy-nii 
Congress. 


Mr. Savage: 


Friction cannot be created w 
a solid block of wood, but if s 
apart the two pieces can star 
fire. 

A world solidly united will sc 
its economic and political pr 
lems and maintain peace, but 
friction of a world divided aga: 
itself will cause an atomic exy 
sion that will be felt around 
world and may wipe out ey 
human being on earth. 

Mr. Streit admits that he ; 
Mr. Chadwick are off the be 
He proposes two organizati 


yne with Russia and one without 
rer. He admits that the one with- 
gut Russia would not be an effec- 
ive world organization. It sounds 
ike Georgia to me with her two 
yovernors. 

The U. N. to be an effective 
world organization must accom- 
slish at least the five following 
oints. 

First, maintain a United Nations 
army, a police force sufficient to 
protect every country from any 
igeressor. 

Second, there must be constant 
und unrestricted inspection of all 
wat potential in every country that 
ould possibly attack another na- 
ion. 

Third, all war potential must 3e 
tmited, curtailed, or eventually 
uutlawed altogether except for the 
se of the U.N. police force. 

Fourth, atomic energy must be 
imited by international law to civ- 
lian purposes only. The atomic 
yomb, as soon as the U.N. police 
orce can give protection and se- 
urity, must be outlawed. There 


s no need for an atomic bomb in 


| peaceful world. 
Fifth, the U.N. must aid coun- 
ries in working out their economic 
woblems and assist in preventing 
liscriminatory trade barriers that 
vould cause hardship and starva- 
ion. The U.N. is now working 
m part of this program. 

We've got to do the right things 
rst and follow with.the others in 
he proper order. We must first 


ital 


organize the police force to give 
protection, then as confidence is 
established in the world organiza- 
tion, member nations must be in- 
duced to curtail or eliminate war 
production. Then we'll be on the 
way to peace. 

Sometime in the near future af- 
ter the U.N. has proved itself, 
probably the United States and the 
four other countries will agree that 
the veto privilege can be elimin- 
ated and the U.N. be made a more 
democratic organization. Step by 
step, the U.N. can evolve into a 
real world government and a real 
permanent peace organization. 

When we joined the U.N., we 
were getting in where a lot of 
countries would have a lot to say 
about many issues that would vi- 
tally affect our welfare. We were 
cautious and like the rest of the 
Big Five, we insisted on the veto 
until we could see what the U.N. 
could do. So you see, Mr. Chad- 
wick, we are as responsible for the 
veto being in the Charter as any 
other country. (Applause.) 

Now, could the U.N. effectively 
maintain a peace program without 
Russia? Let’s see what conditions 
would prevail. The elimination of 
Russia from the U.N. would very 
likely mean, also, the elimination 
of six or seven other nations, mak- 
ing a total of 300,000,000 people 
—more than twice as many as there 
are in the United States. 


Mr. Chadwick talks a lot about 
ideologies, The purpose of the 


U.N. is not to sort out ideologies 


but to prevent aggression. 
that is accomplished, wrong ideo- 


When 


logies will fall of their own weight. 


question. 
member, the U.N. would not have 
the right to inspect or limit in any 
way her 


Here is the crux of the whole 
If. Russia were not a 


war production. She 
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would be free to arm to the tee 
and would probably consider 
necessary to do so. | 

It is now possible with ge: 
warfare to send an epidemic of! 
plague to another country by 
rocket. It is now possible to Sh 
atomic rocket bombs from @ 
place to any country on ear 
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fessional journals and is associate edito 
of Public Opinion Quarterly. He _ha 
written several books. among them Pres 
sure Politics—The Story of the Anti 
Saloon League; The American Publi 
Mind. 1930; American Politics—A Stud 
in Political Dynamics _(with E. 
Helms), 1938; Peace or War, 1937; 
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Under such circumstances, no or- 
ganization could guarantee security 
and protection to any nation. Thus, 
the organization could not be 
effective. 

The only thing left to do would 
be to arm to the limit. After that 
there would be two big armies 
raring at each other and all that 
would be needed would be a little 
attack on some country’s Pearl 
Harbor, and we would be off again 
to a bigger and more deadly war, 
a germ war, an atomic war. (Ap- 
plause.) | 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Savage, and con- 
gratulations to all four speakers 
for staying within their time. Now 
before we take our questions from 
this fine Seattle audience of more 
than five thousand people, I’d like 
to say for the benefit of the radio 
audience here that this is one of 
the loveliest stages we've ever had 
for us on any Town Meeting. It 
is banked with beautiful flowers 
from the Seattle Park Commission, 
and banked with beautiful ever- 
greens behind that, and at the very 
crux is this gorgeous scene of 
magnificent Mount Rainier in all 
its glory. (Applause.) 

Will you gentlemen join me up 
here around the microphone for a 
brief discussion before we start 
with the questions from the audi- 
ence? Mr. Streit, I believe we 
haven’t heard from you for a while. 
Mr. Streit: Well, Mr. Chadwick 
believes that we need to have all 
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of the nations, outside of Russia, 
to have enough power to deal with 
the situation. And President Ode- 
gard over here says that we have to 
have Russia to have that power. 

I would like to give just a few 
figures on what power you would 
get, President Odegard, by com- 
bining by Federal Union only 15 
of them. You would get 91 per 
cent of the naval power of the 
world, and you would get 95 per 
cent of the rubber—let me quote 
just a few figures and then I want 
to ask you a question on it—95 
per cent of the rubber, of the nick- 
el, 90 per cent of the motor car 
production, 80 per cent of the sul- 
phur, and I could go on down the 
list—iron, steel, wood pulp, wool, 
lead— 

President Odegard: Could I 
interrupt, Mr. Streit, and ask you 
to include in those figures the ura- 
nium deposits upon which the fu- 
ture salvation of our civilization 
may rest? 

Mr. Streit: The uranium depos- 
its would be in Canada for this. 
Do you know of uranium deposits 
in the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Odegard: I don’t know how 
much uranium is deposited in the 
Soviet Union. I doubt if anyone 
else does. I doubt if they know, 
how much uranium is deposited in 
other parts of the world. We've 
only recently begun to search for it. 

Mr. Denny: Go ahead, Mr. 
Streit. Let Mr, Streit ask the ques- 
tion and then you comment on it, 


Dr. Odegard. Both of these fel- 
lows are regular forum speakers, 
and they can hardly stay away from 
the microphone. Go ahead, Mr. 
Streit. 

Mr. Streit: Well, my quesion is, 
with all the collossal power that 
these 15 democracies would have 
if they were united, how can you 
say that no one can reasonably be- 
lieve that the world needs Russia 
in it to be organized effectively? 

Dr. Odegard: In answering your 
question, I believe that the democ- 
racies of the world should draw 
closer together. I believe that 
there are certain things that they 
can accomplish without Russia. I 
said that in my speech. I do not, 
however, believe that without Rus- 
sia and the Russian satellites, 
which embrace somewhere in the 
neighborhood not of three hun- 
dred but of nearly five hundred 
million people—and that does not 
include India and China, which 
are in doubt in your line-up— 
without those people or those na- 
tions in a world organization, we 
cannot be sure of preserving peace 
in this day of self-propelled pro- 
jectiles and particularly in this day 
of the atomic bomb. 

With Russia outside the world 
organization, we will abandon all 
hope of getting effective control 
of atomic energy. I believe that 
difficult as it is to get it—and I 
wish that Russia would get “yes” 
in her vocabulary—the only chance 
we have is to continue to strive 
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for a system. of effective contr 
including Soviet Russia, hard : 
that may be. (Applause.) 
Mr. Streit: Well, Dr. Odegar 
it seems to me that we are gettir 
pretty close together, then, for 
forum discussion, because I am 
favor of two types of organiz 
tion. As I said, ] am mot in fav 
of excluding Russia from one 
ganization. I am in favor of 
ting all the nations in one orga: 
ization and recognizing the f 
that such an organization will 
too loose to be effective in keepi 
the peace, and I would tight 
within it the relations between t 
democracies. It seems to me 
that is what you were saying, | 
are we in agreement here for onc 


Dr. Odegard: You see, Claren 
has me on the hip because 
knows that I have long advocat 
a federal union of the world. | 

Mr. Chadwick: Both you ft 
lows believe in a monopoly 
your own right, I can see th 
because you have held the mi 
here for quite a while. I want 
ask Mr. Savage in these five thin 
that he says that a good world g 
ernment will do, just how are y 
going to get Russia to agree 
any one of the five of them? ( 
plause.) 

Mr. Savage: In the first pla 
you have got to establish co; 
dence that the world organizati 
is going to protect her from att 
from our nation and she has 
ready agreed with us on a pt 


gtam—a quota—of uranium for 
atomic energy for peacetime pur- 
suits. We're getting closer to out- 
lawing atomic bombs. 

Mr. Chadwick: Don’t you think 
she’s adopted a sweet way of go- 
ing about it? When we started 
in talking on this subject, she had 
a hundred and eighty million peo- 
ple. Now she has impressed with- 
in her sphere, according to Dr. 
Odegard, five hundred million peo- 
ple. Isn’t it about time the rest 
of us got a little closer together 
fo stop this onward march? (Ap- 
blause.) 

Dr. Odegard: It seems to me 
that the policy of the United States 
jught to have as one of its pri- 
mary objectives the containment 
of the expansion of an aggressive 
communist government in Russia. 
_ agree with Mr. Chadwick on 
hat. I agree also that we should 
ty to get rid of the veto power 
n the United Nations, but I want 
o ask Mr. Chadwick, who attrib- 
ited the veto to Soviet Russia, if 
ie believes for one minute that the 
Sharter of the United Nations 
vould have gotten by the United 
tates Senate if it hadn’t been for 
veto provision in it? 

Mr. Chadwick: I believe that 
ne Charter of the United Nations 
ould have gotten by the United 
tates Senate and by the people 
f America, after this war, if they 
ad put the issue up to the Amer- 


an people. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Odegard: We will have that 
question, I think, resolved — not 
by Mr. Chadwick or by me—in 
the course, I hope, of the next few 
weeks, when the Ferguson-Judd 
proposal to revise the Charter in 
that direction comes up before 
the United States Senate. I cer- 
tainly hope that Mr. Chadwick is 
right. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now we 
haven’t had a question from Mr. 
Savage yet. 

Mr. Savage: I wanted to ask 
Mr. Chadwick how he is going to 
protect the organized countries, if 
he organizes all the countries but 
Russia into a peace organization, 
and they play down war and play 
up peace, and become somewhat 
disarmed, and allow Russia free to 
produce bombs and germ war and 
prepare to attack the rest of the 
world? To leave her alone is 
going to allow her to be free to 
attack the rest of the world with- 
out him having anything to say 
about reducing her production for 
war. How are you going to pro- 
tect all the rest of the countries 
from Russia under that kind of a 
setup? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Chadwick. 

Mr. Chadwick: Well, we aren’t 
going to be able to do it—maybe. 
We don’t know. That’s up to 
Russia. Russia has not extended 
herself in any way yet to show us 
that she is unable to protect her- 
self or needs the protection of 
anybody else in the ideology which 


she is endeavoring to impress upon 
the world. 

Well, if she wants to come half- 
way, the opportunity exists within 
the United Nations. If not, all we 
can do is to contain ourselves, to 
develop our strength, to maintain 
that police force which you talk 
about, and maintain it big enough 
—mainly to control Russia—until 
something happens that you don’t 
contemplate. You talk about fric- 
tion between two blocks. There is 
such a thing as internal combus- 
tion, and our best hope is that 
internal combustion may yet take 
place in Russia. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Chadwick. Now while our speak- 
ers get ready for our question 
period, I am sure that you, our 
listeners, will be interested in the 
following message. But first, let’s 
pause for station identification. 

Announcer: Yes, friends, you 
are listening to the nation’s fav- 
orite radio forum, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, discussing the 
subject, “Can We Have an Effec- 
tive World Organization Without 
Russia?” We are about to begin 
our question period when Clar- 
ence Streit, Dr. Peter Odegard, 
Stephen Chadwick, and Charles R. 
Savage will answer questions put 
to them by this representative 
Seattle audience. 
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It is part of the Town Hall pl 
to have these Town Meeting Pr 
gtams_ originate, approximate. 
half the time each year, in diffe 
ent cities throughout the countr 
so that we may have a truly Ame 
ican audience. We are now ¢ 
our western tour, and will orig 
nate programs during the next t 
and a half months in Vancouve 
San Francisco, Santa Barbar 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Die 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Dallas, ; 

| 
tonight’s broadcast, including 
questions and answers to follo 
will be printed in our Town Me 
the cost of printing and mailin 
We are also very happy to a 
nounce that in tomorrow’s iss! 
Meeting, including tl 
questions and answers to follo 
The Herald Tribune does this ea 


Kansas City, returning home 
Town Hall, October 7. 

ing Bulletin, which you may se 
by sending 10 cents to Town 4 
of the New York Herald Tribu 
you will find an excellent fou 
week as a public service to a bett 
informed America. 


For your convenience, copies 
New York 18, New York, to co 
column summary of  tonigh 
Town 


And now for our questi 
period, we return to Mr. Denr 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now then, friends, 
everyone in tonight’s audience is 
eligible to win a $210 set of 
Encyclopedia Americana. If you 
limit your questions to 25 words 
and our local committee of judges 
considers it best for bringing out 
facts and broadening the scope of 
this discussion, a set of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana will be yours. 

Man: Mr. Savage, as a business- 
man, you sponsor an individual to 
your organization. You put him in 
power. He vilifies your name, he 
upsets your organization, he de- 
fies you and your organization, 
uprooting the very foundation. 
Would you retain him? 

Mr. Savage: Well, no, but I 
den’t see much comparison be- 
tween that question and whether 
or not we can have an effective 
world organization without Russia. 
_ Mr. Denny: I believe that the 
inalogy that he was talking about 
was Russia. Do you care to com- 
nent on his analogy? 

Mr. Savage: Well, you can fire 
} man that’s working for you, but 
fou can’t fire Russia—you can’t 
yet her out of the world. She’s 
uur neighbor, and we are going 
o have to live in the same world 
vith her. Now we've got two 
hoices: either to get along in this 
vorld, or cause ourselves to die 
rom the latest invention—atomic 
nergy. And I don’t believe that 
t's possible to fire Russia out of 


Li 


ws Bees a 


existence like you could an em- 
ployee. 

Mr, Denny: 1 thank you. Now 
the gentleman over here. Thank 
you. 

Man: Will the Marshall Plan 
make a divided nation of the Unit- 
ed Nations? 

Mr. Streit: 1 would answer yes, 
in the sense that some people say 
that the plan that I have been pro- 
posing tonight divides the world 
into two camps. That does it just 
as much, only you do not put the 
sane amount of strength behind 
freedom and behind peace that 
you would by forming not simply 
a European union, as the Mar- 
shall Plan tends to do, but forming 
a transatlantic union with ourselves 
in it. 

Man: I heard Dr. Odegard say 
that he wanted collaboration of the 
Russians, and I also heard Mr. 
Savage say that this is necessary 
to escape from the atom bomb. 
Now do they both forget that our 
late President Roosevelt admon- 
ished them to banish the word 
fear? Now, are we not the prize 
exhibitors when our delegates 
kow-tow so much to every whim 
of Stalin and Molotov? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Odegard, will 
you tackle that question please? 
Now, please limit your questions 
to twenty-five words. It is pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Odegard: No one in this 


world would like to banish fear 
from the world so much as I, as 
one who is interested in education 
and in the pursuit of truth and of 
knowledge. We cannot survive 
in a world obsessed with fear. So 
that part of your question seems 
to admit only of a self-evident an- 
swer. 

Now as to the accusation that we 
kow-tow to Russia on every in- 
stance. That isn’t my impression. 
We have not yielded to Russia on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
We have not yielded to Russia in 
our desire to organize Western 
Europe. We have not yielded to 
Russia in countless other instances, 
and I’m glad we haven't. 

I hope we won't. I hope some 
day the Russians will show just a 
little elementary intelligence and 
try to recapture the good will of 
mankind. (Applause.) 

Lady: Clarence Streit. You men- 
tion a union of nations already 
strong and fairly self-sufficient. 
Are you offering the weak coun- 
tries any more than a change of 
bosses? 

Mr. Streit: Well, if you consid- 
er that there is a parallel between 
power behind the freest countries 
and power behind the most dicta- 
torial countries—if you are going 
to put a dictator such as Stalin on 
the same level as our own free sys- 
tem here, and call them the same 
kind of boss, then I must say that 
we speak an entirely different lan- 


guage. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. 4 
gentleman over there. 

Man: I should like to dire 
this question to Stephen Chadwic 
How can it properly be called 
world organization without tl 
participation of one of the large 
nations? 

Mr. Chadwick: That was di 
cussed by us today and is probab 
quibbling over the minutiae wit 
reference to the subject before 

We are the people of Americ 
or we are the free, or we are 
citizens of the world, and we a 
taking the long-term view. 
believe that an organization of t 
citizens of the world who respé 
freedom, were it not a world 
ganization to begin with, | 
of necessity become one, becau: 
freedom is, in our opinion, ij 
herent in the heart of man. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Savage, do § 
want to comment on that? 

Mr. Savage: Yes, sit. I was 
ing to say that Mr. Chadwick 
program would be all right if. \ 
weren't wiped out before we 8 
to that stage. 

Mr. Chadwick: ‘There we at 
surrendering to fear again, al 
seeking a program of appeasemer 
I would rather live and die a fr 
man than to surrender to th 
which would destroy my freedo 
(Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: The gentlem: 
down there on the aisle with 
forehead almost as high as t 
moderator’s. 


Man: Mr. Streit. Isn’t the So- 
jalist whip and the state Socialist 
O-operative societies of the Scan- 
linavian countries, and also the 
ossibility of France and Italy, the 
ostwar trend? Wouldn’t that in- 
icate that those countries are 
loser to Soviet Russia than they 
re to capitalistic America? 

I’m speaking now of the dicta- 
orship of Russia which is the con- 
inuation of the dictatorship of the 
izarist capitalist. Isn’t there a 
rend closer to Socialism than an 
ffiliation towards capitalism of 
he United States? 

Mr. Streit: There is a trend to- 
yatd Socialism in western Europe 
1 the states you mentioned, but 
> say that that means a trend to- 
atd Soviet Russia on their part 
> assimilate the Socialists of west- 
tn Europe with the Communists 
f Russia, is an error of the first 
lagnitude, I would say. 

It depends there again on what 
nportance you attach, whether 
5u attach importance to the eco- 
omics alone, or whether you at- 
ich it to human liberty. 

Now, the Socialists in western 
urope are in favor of reorganiz- 
ig the economic system and main- 
ining civil liberty, and doing it 
7 methods of civil liberty. They 
e not in favor of doing it that 
ay in Communist Russia. The 
ommunist program is one of 
hieving these changes by violent 
volution. 
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That is the important thing to 
me, and in that respect, certainly 
the people of western Europe are 
way over on our side. Anyone 
need only read the newspapers to 
see that the split is already there in 
Europe between eastern Europe, 
that is dominated by the Commun- 
ist dictatorship, and western Eu- 
rope, where there is, as you say, a 
strong Socialist movement. The 
split is over there. And the west- 
ern part is depending on us with 
its hopes based on what the United 
States can do to help them along. 

Lady: Dr. Odegard. Would not 
forming a world organization 
without Russia be the quickest way 
to bring her in and prove the 
effectiveness of the organization? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Odegard. I’m 
afraid she asked the question of 
the wrong man. 

Dr. Odegard: The question is 
would not the organization of a 
world without Russia be the quick- 
est and most effective way of bring- 
ing Russia within the world or- 
ganization? That is kind of start- 
ing backwards, I think. Russia 
is now a member of the United 
Nations. She has ratified the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
It is not necessary now to organize 
some new body in order to bring 
her in. 


Mr. Denny: The lady is not 


satisfied with your answer. She 
wants to talk back. 
Lady: This is what I asked. I 


asked if forming a world organi- 


zation without Russia would not 
be the quickest way to bring her 
in and prove the effectiveness of 
the organization? 

Mr. Denny: He got your ques- 
tion all right. His answer is no. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Odegard: My answer is not 
no, because the lady begs the ques- 
tion. She assumes that you can 
have a world organization with- 
out Russia and her satellites. That 
I do not believe. You can have a 
certain kind of organization with- 
out Russia and her satellites, but 
you cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, whether of Mr. Chad- 


wick’s or Mr. Streit’s, make that 


a world organization. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: No, now wait a 
minute, Dr. Odegard. Now, the 
lady may beg the question, but 
she didn’t say we could have a 
world organization without Rus- 
sia. She said shouldn’t we have 
one without Russia as a means of 
bringing Russia in. I guess her 
assumption is that if you had a 
world organization without her, 
Russia wouldn’t like to be on the 
outside and _ therefore would 
temper her opinion and come in. 

Dr. Odegard: Could I just com- 
ment before Mr. Streit takes the 
mike. That raises the question 
of the terms on which Russia is 
to come into this organization 
from which you are going to ex- 
clude her. She is now in on the 
terms set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 
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I grant you that she has i 
too faithfully lived up to the tex 
of that Charter, and it would | 
better if she did, but I can’t | 
that we gain anything by excl 
ing her in the hope that by | 
cluding her she will come back 

I honestly can’t see that w 
made much progress in the dir 
tion of a more effective world 
ganization. | 

It seems to me that we mi 
proceed along the -lines of 
Streit, and suggest two organ 
tions—that’s possible under | 
United Nations Charter—un 
which we could implement 
Marshall Plan for Europe, un 
which we could implement ma 
other limited goals and limited 
jectives in the economic and so¢ 
sphere without affecting the 
sential validity of the principle 
world organization as embodie 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Streit. 

Mr. Streit: I want to say t 
I agree with the lady. That bri 
up a point that I did not hi 
time to include in my statem 
It is simply this—that though, | 
practical reasons, one must be} 
with a few like-minded dem 
racies, if you are to federate th 
effectively, once you have suct 
sound constitution, the exam 
of our own thirteen original sta 
proves that many less experien 
people can be added mits | 


the union. 


By this process the new Union 
vould become ever more powerful 
Ss an agency for peace. Effective 
inion with Russia—with the Rus- 
ian people—which is now so im- 
yractical and impossible, would 
hus become practicable eventually. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
rentleman over here. 

Man: My question, what true 
sychological effect would it have 
pon world organization for last- 
ng peace if we could and did get 
long without Russia or any 
ation? 

Mr. Denny: Mtr. 
ibout fifteen seconds. 

Mr. Chadwick: True psycho- 
ogical effect of success, I under- 
tand, breeds success, and if such 
mM organization were successful, 
is psychological effect upon the 
ussian people would be one 
yhich would prompt them, per- 
aps, to a rebirth of liberty, a 
e-expression of their inherent 
houghts and desires, and we’d be 
aking progress toward world 
trder. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
thadwick. Now while our speak- 
rs prepare their summaries for to- 
ight’s discussion, here’s a mes- 
age of interest to you. 

Announcer: On our travels about 
he country, people keep asking 
he question, “What is this Town 
fall to which you refer. Isn’t 
‘own Meeting just another radio 
rogram produced in a_ studio 
vat you call Town Hall?” 


Chadwick. 
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Well, no. Town Hall is an edu- 
cational institution, established in 
1894, and when you're in New 
York, you may visit the Town 
Hall building at 123 West Forty- 
third Street, just off Times Square. 
Town Hall conducts the oldest lec- 
ture program in the country, as 
well as a new program of short 
courses designed for adults. Town 
Hall is also the busiest concert hall 
in America. 

Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company, then a part 
of NBC, began producing Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting twelve years 
ago on May 30, 1935. For fur- 
ther information about Town Hall, 
address the secretary, Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. 

And now for the summaries of 
tonight’s discussion, here is Mr, 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: We hear first from 
Dr. Peter Odegard. 

Dr. Odegard: In attempting to 
summarize the position we have 
taken tonight, I’m not sure that I 
can speak completely for Mr. Sav- 
age, but speaking as nearly as I can 
for what I heard, I would say that 
we would agree on this. 

That a world organization, to 
be true to its name, must embrace 
the world. 

Secondly, that ultimately, we 
hope that a world organization 
will become a federal world union 
of peoples and not merely a world 
union of governments. 


Third, because we believe it must 
include every country in its juris- 
diction, we believe it cannot have 
juriediction over every thing. 

Fourth, in the United States 
Constitution, the national govern- 
ment is one of delegated powers. 
The other powers are reserved to 
the states. We believe that in a 
world organization that is to func- 
tion properly, this relationship 
would also exist. That then raises 
the question as to what powers 
should be delegated to the world 
organization and what should be 
reserved. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Ode- 
gatd. Now, for the final summary 
by Mr. Clarence Streit. 

Mr. Streit: There have been 
many more questions put here by 
hands raised than we had time to 
answer. There have been many 
more on the vast radio audience— 
questions that have been unan- 
swered here, but if any of them 
were up my street, I just want to 
extend an invitation to you to send 
them in to me at Washington, 
D.C., in care of Federal Union, 
and [ll do my best to answer 
them. 

Now, I want to sum up as much 
as I can, for Mr. Chadwick. He 
believes that we can get an effec- 
tive world organization by amend- 
ing the Charter and taking all the 
nations that want to go along with 
us, without Russia. Various ob- 
jections have been brought to that 
by the negative. 


If they have made weight wi 
yeu, I want to put forward o 
compromise proposal—where y 
don’t have to drive Russia out | 
the United Nations, where you 
all the power that you would ai 
more by Mr. Chadwick’s syste’ 
by uniting the democracies wi 
that United Nations, not makii 
Soviet Russia the bad boy and pr 
ting her in the corner, or anythi; 
like that; keeping that organii 
tion as we have the a 


League and then organizing wi 
it a powerful Federal Union. Th 
is a system that has worked in 
own history, and it can work o: 
world scale if we will put it q 
on a world scale. ' 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Claret 
Stret, Peter Odegard, Steph 
Chadwick, and Charles Sava 
And our thanks, also, to our ho 
and sponsor, Friedlander and Sc 
of Seattle, and Station KJR | 
their generous hospitality. If y 
our listeners, want a copy of 
night’s program, remember 
can secure it by sending ten ce 
to Town Hall, New York 18. | 
Now, next week we cross | 
border into the land of our 
neighbor, Canada, where we'll | 
the guests of the Canadian To: 
Meeting under the direction of ‘ 
Arthur Helps, in Vancouver, B 
ish Columbia. Our subject will! 
“What Should Be Our Policy 
Aiding Europe Now?” In ot 
words, a discussion of the Marsh 
Plan. | 
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Our speakers will be Major 
seneral George Randolph Pearkes, 
7. C., Member of Parliament, from 
Nanaimo; and Mrs. Dorothy 
teeves, Vice-President of the Co- 
erative Commonwealth Federa- 
ion; Mr. Robert W. Kenny, at- 
orney of Los Angeles; and Dr. 
Wilson Compton, President of the 
Washington State College. 

I am informed that our local 
ommittee of judges has awarded 
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a set of Encyclopedia Americana 
to an unnamed person who asked 
the question: “Would not the for- 
mation of a world organization 
without Russia be the quickest way 
to bring her in and prove the ef- 
fectiveness of the organization?” 
Congratulations, young lady. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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